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few  hints 


respecting  the 

PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH, 

&)C.  SfC. 

§ 1.  Voyage. 

IN  countries  between  the  Tropics,  the  heat  is 
nearly  uniform,  and  has  been  seldom  known  to  vary 
through  the  year,  sixteen  degrees.  The  greatest 
heat  observable  on  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade, 
is  between  one  and  two,  and  in  the  sun,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; at  this  latter  period  of 
the  day,  and  thus  exposed,  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer rises  several  degrees  higher  than  it  does  at 
any  other  time,  when  placed  in  the  sun  i it  frequently 
mounts  to  120%  130°,  and  much  higher,  according 
to  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  as  the  earth  or  situ- 
ation is  more  or  less  reflecting.  Eighty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  may  be  considered  as  the 
medium  on  the  coast,  and  on  piams  not  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  duriug  the 
menths  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  the  greatest  degree  of  coolness  and  dryness 
prevails  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  desirable,  where  a 
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choice  can  be  made,  to  arrive  in  the  West  Indies  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Sea-sickness  in  voyages,  though  it  continues  in 
general  only  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is  extremely 
distressing  to  some  people  at  intervals  ; especially 
on  any  increased  motion  of  the  vessel.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  considerably  alleviated  by  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  JEther  taken  occasionally  in  a glass  of 
water,  and  by  the  application  of  it  to  the  temples 
and  nostrils. 

Costiveness,  a common  inconvenience  at  sea, 
ought  to  be  removed  by  some  mild  aperient,  such, 
as  castor-oil,  salts,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  mag- 
nesia, or  pills  composed  of  purgative  ingredients. 

When  the  warm  latitudes  are  reached,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  person  to  prepare  his  body,  by 
temperance,  for  the  unavoidable  change  it  must 
undergo ; and  to  people  of  a gross  habit,  and  of  a 
strong  and  full  constitution,  a dose  or  two  of  some 
mild  aperient,  or  diluting  frequently  with  a weak 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water,  if  not  bleeding, 
is  necessary.  The  neglect  of  these  precautions 
occasions  violent  perspirations,  troublesome  heats, 
and  eruptions. 

Headachs,  without  fever,  from  the  rarefaction 
of  the  blood  straining  the  tender  vessels  of  the 
brain,  frequently  attack  people,  on  first  entering  hot 
climates,  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  shore.  These  head- 
achs are  often  attended  with  giddiness,  and  sickness 
of  the  stomach;  and  also  with  great  distress,  unless 
the  rays  of  light  are  excluded,  which,  by  contracting 
the  optick  nerves,  aggravate  the  complaint  and  ex- 
cite other  disagreeable  sensations.  The  cure  only 
requires  bleeding,  putting  the  patient's  feet,  now 
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and  then,  in  warm  water,  and  keeping  him  in  a dark 
place.  A purge  may  be  necessary  if  these  opera- 
tions do  not  relieve,  and  if  heat  or  costiveness  ac- 
company the  disorder. 

§ 2.  Arrival  in  the  West  Indies. 

On  first  arriving  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
the  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  by  no  means 
interdicted,  yet  every  excess  is  dangerous.  Tem- 
perance is  necessary  in  all  things ; and  should  be 
observed  by  men,  women,  and  children.  For  youth, 
indeed,  abstemiousness  for  some  time  is  the  best 
security  against  illness. 

Dr.  Moseley  recommends,  that  the  dress  of  new- 
comers should  be  light;  made  easy;  and  every  way 
free  from  confinement.  He  advises  the  use  of  a 
thin  cloth  coat,  and  that  every  other  part  of  the 
dress  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  In  a late  pub- 
lication, however,  entitled,  “ Medical  Companion 
“ forVisitors  to  theEast  and  West  Indies/’  the  head 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  pointed  out  as  the 
parts  to  be  chiefly  protected.  The  writer  says,  that 
cotton  should  be  used  next  the  skin,  and  flannel  in 
certain  situations;  such  as  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and 
where  a great  range  of  temperature  takes  place. 
This  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  a 
day.  The  compiler  of  these  hints  believes,  that  the 
use  of  flannel,  next  the  skin,  has  proved  very  bene- 
ficial; and,  though  destitute  of  medical  science, 
would  venture  to  recommend  its  adoption,  as  an 
article  of  dress,  by  all  persons  visiting  the  West 
Indies. 

Most  people,  soon  after  their  arrival,  are  attacked 
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by  what  is  called  the  Prickly  Heat.  This  is  an  erup- 
tion of  small  red  pimples,  unattended  with  fever, 
which  breaks  out  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It 
causes  such  itching,  or  heat,  and  pricking  in  the 
skin,  that  human  resolution  cannot  always  refrain 
from  scratching,  until  the  skin  is  sometimes  exco- 
riated, Many  people  have  it  every  year,  during 
the  hottest  months.  Sometimes  it  continues  very 
obstinate,  and  where  people  live  heated  by  intem- 
perance, or  have  any  serpiginous  humour  in  the 
habit,  it  fixes  on  the  surface  of  the  bodv  in  trouble- 
some  ring-worms.  There  is  great  danger  in  repel- 
ling the  prickly  heat;  cold  bathing,  therefore,  and 
washing  the  body  with  cold  water,  at  the  time  it  is 
out,  is  always  to  be  avoided, 

When  the  prickly  heat  is  very  troublesome,  abste- 
miousness, with  a cooling  regimen,  will  soon  remove 
it.  New-comers  are  subject  to  other  vesicular  and 
pustulous  eruptions,  resembling  those  of  summer  in 
temperate  climates. 

The  Musquitoes,  a species  of  gnat,  are  very  trou- 
blesome to  new-comers;  they  appear  towards  night 
in  warm  wet  weather,  and  near  woody,  damp,  or 
marshy  situations.  Their  bite  causes  little  lumps 
or  swellings  to  rise  in  the  skin,  which  occasion  an 
uncommon  degree  of  itching.  These  swellings  are, 
by  scratching,  sometimes  converted  into  painful 
ulcers,  particularly  in  the  legs.  A bite,  if  not 
scratched  or  irritated,  though  extremely  disagree- 
able, will  not  long  continue  troublesome.  Some 
people,  to  allay  the  itching,  apply  oil,  vinegar, 
lime-juice,  or  camphorated  spirits  to  the  part. 
It  has  been  found  convenient  to  wear  a sort  of  loose 
linen  covering,  to  guard  the  legs  in  the  evening ; and 
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it  is  also  an  universal  custom  to  have  a gauze  or  thin 
lawn  curtain  or  net  to  surround  the  bed  ; otherwise 
in  some  places  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleep. 
Fires  and  smoke  drive  these  insects  away. 

The  Chigoes  are  another  tropical  insect,  which 
frequently  attack  the  feet  and  toes  of  new-comers. 
They  are  a kind  of  little  flea,  about  the  size  of  a 
cheese-mite  ; they  are  bred  on  hearths,  and  are 
generally  found  in  dusty  dirty  places,  and  among 
ashes.  They  imperceptibly  lance  the  skin  in  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  about  the  toe-nails,  and  insinu- 
ate themselves,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs ; which, 
with  themselves,  are  included  in  a little  round 
vesicle,  increasing  sometimes  to  th^  size  of  a small 
pea  before  it  is  noticed.  It  then  acquires  a bluish 
appearance,  from  the  colour  of  the  Chigo  itself, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  innumerable  number  of 
nnimalcula,  each  of  which,  if  in  taking  out  the  bag, 
it  should  be  broken,  and  any  of  them  remain  in 
the  flesh,  is  capable  of  creating  a new  disturbance. 
Great  inflammations  have  been  produced  by  these 
insects ; and  the  toes  of  some  people  have  even  mor- 
tified. The  common  method  of  taking  out  the  bag 
is  to  separate  it  from  the  skin  quite  round,  and, 
without  piercing  it,  to  draw  it  out  with  the  point 
of  a needle.  The  hole  is  then  filled  up,  and  the 
part  rubbed  with  tobacco-ashes. 

Scorpions,  tarantulas,  centipedes,  and  spiders 
abound  ; but  their  stings,  though  painful,  are  rarely 
attended  with  danger.  The  tarantulas  have  their 
habitations  in  loose  rocky  places,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  other  insects  are  generally  found  in 
old  buildings,  among  rotten  wood,  and  in  unfre, 
quented  places.  They,  particularly  scorpions- 
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creep  forth  into  beds,  and  among  people’s  clothes  ; 
and  are  often  not  detected,  till  by  their  sting  they 
are  discovered.  The  application  of  rum,  or  oil 
generally  abates  the  anguish  of  the  wound ; but,  if 
a fever  with  painful  contraction  of  the  fibres  ensue, 
which  in  bad  habits  of  body,  or  when  the  wound  is 
in  some  part  of  great  sensibility,  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, the  injured  place  should  be  immediately  burnt 
with  some  caustick,  and  afterwards  poulticed;  the 
patient  taking  an  opiate,  and  some  warm  diluting 
drink,  in  order  to  produce  perspiration. 

People  should  be  very  cautious  in  venturing  into 
rivers  and  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  bathing ; as 
terrible  accidents  frequently  happen  from  alligators, 
and  sharks. 

Where  a choice  of  residence  can  be  made,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  situation  should  be  elevated,  and 
removed  from  all  kinds  of  water.  Stagnant  waters, 
and  swamps  fill  the  air  with  vapours,  that  are  pro- 
ductive of  obstinate  intermittent  fevers,  complaints 
of  the  liver,  and  putrid  diseases.  People  whose 
occupations  or  habitations  are  in,  or  near  low 
marshy  places,  should  sleep  from  them  as  olten  as 
possible;  and  always  in  the  rainy  and  autumnal 
season.  Fevers  and  other  disorders  acquired  in 
these  situations,  are  always  most  speedily,  and  often 
only  to  be  cured,  by  removing  the  patient  to  some 
healthful  place,  in  a pure  air,  as  soon  as  he  is  at- 
tacked ; or  before  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced,  as 
to  make  removal  ineffectual  or  dangerous. 

The  aspect  of  a house  may  be  towards  any  other 
quarter  than  the  West;  but  this  will  depend  on 
situation  in  some  measure,  and  the  construction  of 
the  building.  If  the  house  have  only  a single  roof, 
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in  a long  narrow  range  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
front  be  to  the  east,  the  great  power  of  the  sun  will 
be  on  its  largest  surface  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
morning;  for  the  same  reason,  from  four  to  six  in  the 
evening,  the  power  of  the  sun  will  be  felt  on  its 
western  side.  If  the  dwelling  range  from  east  to  west,, 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  will  have  less  surface 
to  act  on,  and  the  building  must  necessarily  be 
cooler;  as  the  meridional  sun  acts  nearly  the  same 
on  the  roof,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  placed. 
The  east  should  not  be  excluded  on  account  of  the 
breeze,  and  the  afternoon  shade  and  coolness.  If 
the  building  be  single,  a northern  front,  with  win- 
dows, piazza,  and  balcony  to  the  east  and  south,  has 
the  advantage.  If,  however,  the  building  be  large 
and  double,  an  eastern  front  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  plan  for  a house  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  mountainous  situations,  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  very  healthful,  particularly  near  Kingston,  in 
Jamaica  ; and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  island. 
At  Cold  Spring  Mountain,  computed  to  be  about 
1400  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  not  more 
than  two  hours  ride  from  Kingston,  the  thermometer 
is  sometimes  much  below  sixty  degrees.  Diseases  of 
climate  must  ever  remain;  but  there  is  no  climate  in 
which  some  diseases  are  not  acquired,  that  might  be 
avoided  ; and,  let  it  be  well  remembered,  there  is  no 
climate,  in  which  so  much  care  and  circumspection  are 
required  to  protect  the  body  from  diseases,  and  where 
they  are  so  violent  and  rapid,  as  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  means  of  preventing  diseases  in  hot  cli- 
mates, are  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  means 
of  preventing  them  in  every  other  climate.  If  tem- 
perance had  not  to  contend  with  so  many  powerful 
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advocates,  health  would  be  enjoyed  to  a much 
greater  extent. 

The  ridiculous  notion  that  people  are  to  die  from 
putrid  diseases  in  hot  climates,  unless  they  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  embalm  their  bodies  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  additional  quantity  of  wine,  strong 
liquors,  and  living  well  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called)  has 
caused  the  death  of  many. 

Another  almost  equally  pernicious  practice,  from 
the  same  notion  of  putrefaction  among  new-comers, 
is  to  eat  great  quantities  of  fruit ; and,  as  it  were,  to 
saturate  themselves  with  acid  drinks.  If  they  escape 
the  flux,  they  destroy  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
are  soon  left  without  either  appetite,  or  digestion. 

Some  people  heat  themselves  by  too  much  exer- 
tion, or  by  violent  exercise  in  the  sun  ; and  when 
heated,  in  order  to  get  speedily  cooled,  heedlessly 
expose  themselves.  Others  again  expose  themselves 
to  rain,  or  they  walk  in  wet  grass,  or  sit  long  in 
the  night  air.  These  are  causes  of  great  mischief. 

By  keeping  the  body  quiet,  and  cool  within  as 
well  as  without,  the  first  object  of  seasoning  in  hot 
climates  will  be  attained : which  is  to  moderate  the 
action  of  the  solids,  and  to  diminish  the  volume 
and  density  of  the  fluids.  Thus  the  Serum  of  the 
blood  is  neither  heated  nor  rendered  acrid  ; less 
thirst  is  excited,  and  also  less  perspiration,  by  which 
means  both  the  risk,  and  the  danger  of  suddenly 
checking  perspiration,  are  greatly  obviated. 

Festivity,  the  resource  of  men;  and  dancing,  the 
resource  of  women,  are  customs  much  practised  in 
the  West  Indies.  Hospitality,  which  there  knows 
no  bounds,  sometimes  makes  her  kind  offices  and 
amusements  dangerous  to  her  friends.  New-comers 
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have  no  business  at  feasts  or  balls.  All,  indeed, 
would  do  well  to  avoid  them. 

Cold  bathing  is  not  recommended,  since  it  is 
death  with  intemperance,  and  dangerous  where 
there  is  any  fault  in  the  viscera.  People  who  bathe 
must  be  temperate  in  their  way  of  living,  and 
should  be  free  from  all  obstructions  in  the  viscera. 

The  Doctor  says,  that  when  he  recommends  water 
as  the  only  drink  in  hot  climates,  and  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  ensuring  health,  he  expects  there 
will  be  but  few,  who  will  embrace  his  doctrine; 
especially  among  those,  who  should  be  most  attentive 
to  it.  Nor  does  he  expect  that  it  will  receive  much 
support  from  the  crude  and  indigested  notions  of 
those,  who  think  that  abstemious  and  temperate  per- 
sons often  die  soon  in  unhealthy  climates,  as  welL 
as  the  irregular.  But,  to  use  the  Doctor’s  own 
words,  “ I aver,”  says  he,  “ from  my  own  knowledge 
“ and  custom  for  several  years,  as  well  as  from  the 
“ custom  and  observations  of  many  other  people, 
“ that  those  who  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  make 
“ it  their  principal  drink,  are  but  little  affected  by 
“ the  climate;  and  can  undergo  the  greatest  fatigue,. 
“ without  inconvenience.  There  are  habits  of  body 
“ to  which  water-drinking  may  be  objectionable; 
“ but  that  can  scarcely  ever  happen  among  young 
“ people,  and  those  of  a plethoriek  or  of  an  inflam- 
“ matory  tendency.” 

Whatever  mode  of  living  may  be  proper,  after 
people  have  long  resided  in  hot  climates ; and  when, 
perhaps,  by  having  been  frequently  diseased,  the 
inflammatory  disposition  of  the  body  is  past,  while 
it  remains,  as  it  will  in  some  people,  for  some  years, 
those  who  use  water  will  never  be  subject  to  trou- 


folesome,  nor  dangerous  diseases.  The  greatest  in- 
convenience, according  to  Dr.  Moseley,  experienced 
by  water  drinkers  is,  that  their  appetite  is  generally 
so  keen,  as  often  to  induce  them  to  eat  more  than 
they  ought. 

Though  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water 
in  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  particularly  in 
Jamaica,  yet,  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it  is 
an  article  of  too  much  consequence  to  health  not 
to  merit  the  greatest  attention  in  the  choice  of  it, 
with  respect  to  its  pureness  from  any  vegetable, 
metallick,  or  saline  property,  or  from  any  terrene 
matter. 

Mineral  and  brackish  waters  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  their  taste ; and  water  that  is  in  a situation  to 
receive  the  leaves  of  trees  and  vegetables,  unless  it 
be  in  a very  rapid  stream,  should  never  be  used. 

Particular  precaution  is  requisite  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  with  respect  to  water.  It  should  never  be 
used  without  having  been  previously  boiled  : other- 
wise indisposition  may  certainly  be  expected.  Al- 
though the  diseases  of  Africa  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  fevers  and  duxes,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  attack  with  more  violence,  and 
exhibit  no  gradation  of  symptoms.  The  dry  belly 
ache,  or  colica  pictonum,  is  frequent  on  the  African 
coast.  The  use  of  Aromaticks  in  drink,  and  swath- 
ing the  body  in  flannel,  have  been  recommended  as 
useful  preventives’ of  this  disease. 

Dr.  Moseley  says,  when  this  malady  comes  on,  if 
the  body  be  costive,  a table  spoonful  of  castor  oil 
should  be  taken;  and  if,  within  a few  hours,  no 
operation  take  place,  the  same  dose  is  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hours,  till  the  desired  effect  be  produced. 


The  English  drink  more  wine  and  spirits  than 
the  French;  the  French  more  than  the  Spaniards; 
and  the  mortality  of  each  is  calculated  by  this  rule. 
The  Spaniards  live  to  a great  age  in  some  of’  the 
plains  of  St.  Domingo,  partly  from  the  salubrity  of 
1 he  air,  but  chiefly  from  their  sobriety.  Troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  lower  order  of  rae- 
chanicks,  and  white  people  on  the  plantations,  are 
destroyed  by  drinking  new  rum.  A danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  rum  and  water  is,  that  the  habit  in- 
creases the  desire  of  more  spirit ; and  there  are 
very  few  grog-drinkers,  who  long  survive  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  to  excess,  without  experiencing  the 
dismal  consequences.  Rum  and  water,  however,  is 
a wholesome  beverage  ; and,  when  taken  in  modera- 
tion, and  made  very  weak,  is  perhaps,  for  laborious 
people,  the  best  liquor  to  quench  their  thirst ; for 
rum  is  a great  corrector  of  water,  and  promoter  of 
perspiration.  Acids,  in  every  climate,  create  cos- 
tiveness, endanger  the  sweetness  of  the  breath,  and 
are  fatal  to  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Wh  en  ail  precaution  to  guard  against  sickness 
may  have  failed,  new-comers  will  enjoy  this  comfort 
at  least,  that  their  disorders  will  seldom  be  severe, 
and  will  generally  have  a speedy  termination. 
Their  Seasoning , as  it  is  emphatically  called,  will 
probably  be  removed  by  bleeding,  a dose  of  salts, 
rest,  and  a cooling  regimen.  Rut  where  this  mild 
composition,  so  to  speak,  for  future  health,  has  been 
neglected,  violent  diseases  may  be  expected  ; among, 
which  the  dysentery,  or  an  inflammatory  fever,  per- 
haps to  that  degree,  which  has  the  appellation  of 
the  yellow  fever,  may  be  dreaded. 

These  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  the  tetanus 
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are  the  most  formidable,  and  have  been  treated 
with  the  least  success,  of  any  in  the^  torrid  zone. 
Their  rapidity  demands  the  most  decisive  prompti- 
tude. The  shortness  of  their  duration  affords  no 
time  for  experiment . An  error  once  committed  can 
never  he  remedied. 

§ 3.  Dysentery. 

The  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  dysentery  de- 
monstrate that  disease  to  every  capacity;  but  the 
cholera,  the  bilious  remittent,  and  the  bilious  putrid 
fever  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  yellow  fever. 
The  dysentery,  Dr.  Moseley  considers  to  be,  in  ge- 
neral, a fever  of  the  intestines,  caused,  like  most 
others,  by  obstructed  perspiration;  not  confined  to 
cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry  seasons  ; nor  the  effect  of 
particular  food  or  water,  liquors  or  fruit;  but  chiefly 
depending  on  some  secret  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  on  sudden  transitions  of  the  air,  or  on 
such  other  causes,  as  expose  people  to  have  perspi- 
ration hastily  stopped.  Though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  confessed,  that  this  disease  has  been  occasioned 
by  a wrant  of  moderation  in  eating  fruit,  particularly 
pine-apples  and  oranges ; and  also,  in  many  countries, 
by  a change  of  water.  Considering  epidemical 
dysentery  as  the  effect  of  obstructed  perspiration, 
the  Doctor  found  great  success  from  the  practice  of 
endeavouring  to  return  this  discharge  to  its  natural 
channel ; and,  though  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse 
the  first  passages,  he  attributes  the  principal  be- 
nefit to  the  effects  of  antimonials.  Flannel  worn 
next  the  skin,  has  been  found  very  useful  to  those,, 
who,  recovering  from  this  disease,  had  been  much 


reduced  ; and,  perhaps,  a fknilel-waisteoat  might  be 
found  an  useful  preservative. 

The  patient  should  not  uncover  himself  during 
the  operation  of  the  Antimonials.  James’s  Powder 
is  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  first  intentions 
in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Moseley  affirms  that  he  never  saw  a dysentery 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  even  the  mildest  acids 
were  not  prejudicial;  nay,  dangerous  relapses  have 
been  frequently  occasioned  by  eating  a small  piece 
of  pine-apple  or  orange.  On  the  first  indications  of 
this  disease,  medical  assistance  should  be  diligently 
sought. 

§ 4.  Fever . 

People  from  colder  climates,  North  Americans 
and  Europeans,  on  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  subject  to  what  is  called  a seasoning.  This 
seasoning  is  understood  to  be  the  first  illness  with 
which  they  are  attacked  ; which,  unless  they  live 
temperately,  or  are  in  a proper  habit  of  body, 
though  some  persons  are  unmolested  for  many 
months,  seldom  suffers  them  to  remain  long  before 
it  makes  its  appearance  in  some  mode  or  other,  par- 
ticularly, if  at  first,  they  expose  themselves  in  a 
shower  of  rain ; or  if  they  continue  too  long  in  the 
sun,  or  in  the  night  air.  This  illness  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  li- 
quors ; or  by  bathing  in  cold  water,  when  the  body 
is  greatly  heated  by  much  exercise;  by  excess 
in  drinking  wine  or  spirits ; by  heating  the  body, 
and  inflaming  the  blood  ; in  short,  by  any  thing, 
that  may  suddenly  check  perspiration,  which  at 
first  is  generally  excessive. 


Some,  from  a favourable  slate  of  body,  have  uo 
seasoning.  Thin,  and  very  young  people,  are  most 
likely  to  escape  it.  Some  escape  by  means  of  very 
great  regularity  of  living ; some  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  prickly  heat  ; some  by  abundant  perspira- 
tion ; and  some  by  observing  a cooling  regimen. 
Women,  from  their  temperance,  generally  escape. 
Hot  climates  are  favourable  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
habits,  and  suitable  to  their  modes  of  life. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  disorders  which  consti- 
tute this  seasoning,  depending  on  age,  constitution, 
and  habit  of  body.  All  are,  however,  of  the  in- 
flammatory kind,  and  should  be  met  by  a cooling 
method  of  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence. 

The  most  likely  subjects  for  the  fever  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  the  florid,  the  gross,  the  plethorick : 
young  persons  of  strong  and  full  health,  with  tense 
fibres ; in  short,  all  who  are  of  an  inflammatory  dispo- 
sition, and  do  not  perspire  freely.  Sailors,  from  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  are  very  liable  to  this  disease. 

When  a new-comer  is  seized  with  a sudden  loss 
of  strength,  and  a desire  of  changing  for  rest,  into 
every  position,  without  finding  it  in  any,  those 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  fever  of  the  West 
indies  may  be  expected.  This  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  be  understood,  and  to  be  well  remembered. 

In  new-comers,  efforts  must  be  made  to  stifle  dis- 
ease in  its  birth:  there  should  be  no  waiting  for  an 
intermission. 

The  probable  consequence  of  an  exposure,  by  a 
person  lately  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
previously  mentioned  causes  of  illness,  would  be, 
that  on  the  day  after  he  would  experience  a heavi- 
ness, a lassitude,  an  oppression,  and  a loss  of  ap- 
petite. This  then  is  the  time  to  endeavour  to  ex- 


•linguish  the  disease  ; but  Europeans,  not  being  ac- 
customed lo  have  recourse  to  medicine  on  the  first 
moment  of  indisposition,  neglect  this  necessary  at- 
tention. 

The  following  day,  but  sometimes  within  twelve 
hours  from  its  first  symptoms,  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  will  thus  commence.  There  will  be  a faint- 
ness, and  generally  a giddiness,  with  a small  degree  of 
chilliness  and  horror,  but  never  a rigor.  Then  a high 
degree  of  fever,  with  great  heat,  and  strong  beating 
in  all  the  arteries  of  thehody,  particularly  observable 
in  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries,  will  immediately 
succeed.  Among  the  other  indications  are  to  be 
observed  flushings  of  the  face,  gaspipg  for  cool  air, 
white  tongue,  though  tinged  with  yellow  after 
retching  has  commenced;  excessive  thirst;  red- 
ness, heaviness,  burning  in  the  eyes;  heaviness  and 
darting  pains  in  the  head  and  small  of  the  back,  and 
often  down  the  thighs;  the  pulse  quick,  generally 
full  and  strong;  in  some  cases  quick,  low,  vacil- 
lating; the  skin  hot  and  dry,  though  sometimes  af- 
fected with  a partial  and  momentary  moisture ; 
sickness  of  t lie  stomach,  which  increases  with  the 
disease;  anxiety,  soreness,  and  intense  heat  about 
the  preecordia.  The  second  stage  begiqs  with  an 
abatement  of  many  of  the  preceding  symptoms; 
sometimes  with  a deceiving  tranquillity,  but,  with 
perturbation,  if  the  patient  should  fall  into  a sleep. 
Without,  however,  going  through  the  terrifick  history 
of  the  other  successive  symptoms,  when  the  disease 
concludes  its  first,  and  advances  to  its  second  and 
third  stages,  enough  has  been  mentioned  to  induce 
the  greatest  care,  and  the  earliest  application  for 
medical  advice.  Sufficient  warning  is  given,  if  the 
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newly-arrived  person  will  listen  to  it;  previous  to 
the  attack  of  the  fever;  which,  so  to  speak,  may 
often  be  cured  by  anticipation.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  any  heaviness,  or  lassitude,  or  restlessness,  or 
stretching  and  yawning  is  perceived,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  any  of  the  preceding  causes, 
which  may  produce  this  malady,  there  is  reason  to 

suspect  that  the  harbingers  ofthis  tragedy  approach, 
and  the  individual  should  immediately  be  bled,  take 
a dose  of  salts,  dilute  plentifully,  and  keep  himself 
quiet  and  cool.  After  the  operation  of  the  salts,  he 
should  take  small  doses  of  James’s  Powder,  live  low, 
and  drink  barley-water.  When  the  body  has  been 
well  evacuated  and  cooled,  and  not  before,  it  is  al- 
ways prudent  to  take  bark. 

If  these  precautions  should  have  been  neglected, 
or  if  they  should  have  failed,  and  the  patient  be  no 
longer  able  to  abstain  from  his  bed,  he  should  be 
covered  lightly  with  bed-clothes,  kept  in  a large 
room  as  cool  as  possible,  with  a circulation  of  air, 
but  not  directly  upon,  or  near  the  bed  ; and  this 
must  be  observed  through  the  whole  disease.  Bar- 
ley-water is  very  useful,  as  a common  drink  in  this 
complaint,  and  is  no  impediment  to  the  operation  of 
medicine*  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  some  soft: 
smooth  drink,  free  from  any  stimulating  tendency 
should  be  procured. 

§ 5.  The  following  general  Precepts  and  Cautions , 
given  by  Dr.  Moseley , relative  to  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health,  should  be  carefully  regarded . 

Live  in  a house  with  lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  in 
a dry  situation.  Keep  within  doors  as  much  as 
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possible  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Avoid  the 
night  air  in  general,  but  in  particular  after  travel-' 
ling  much,  or  after  having  been  long  exposed, 
during  the  day,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Never  sit 
down,  nor  remain  in  a current  of  air  with  wet  linen 
on,  nor  when  much  heated.  Do  not  suffer  the  body 
to  cool  suddenly,  by  unbuttoning  or  throwing  off 
the  coat,  or  any  other  part  of  the  dress.  Never  go 
out  when  it  rains;  and,  if  by  accident  overtaken  in 
it,  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  bed,  and  remain 
there  an  hour  or  two ; first  putting  the  feet  into 
warm  water,  and  drinking  a basin  or  two  of  warm 
tea.  In  vacant  hours,  pursue  some  amusement  which 
is  not  fatiguing,  and  which  does  not  agitate  the  mind. 
Go  to  bed  early,  and  rise  early.  Take  much  rest, 
for  that  is  necessary.  Sleep  as  coolly  as  possible, 
and  never  on  the  ground-floor  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Use  gentle  exercise,  early  in  the  morning ; and  eat 
light  food,  of  easy  digestion;  roasted  in  preference  to 
boiled;  and  whatever  sort  agrees  best  with  the  sto- 
mach (for  these  countries  have  a great  variety  of 
the  necessaries  of  life).  Remember  to  drink  but 
little  wine,  and  let  that  be  Claret  or  Madeira : at 
the  same  time,  carefully  avoiding  spirituous  liquors 
and  punch ; for  acids  are  in  the  end  destruction  to 
the  stomach.  Let  all  vegetables  be  well  boiled : 
eat  fruit  sparingly;  drink  tea  or  coffee  for  break- 
fast, using  but  little  butter;  and  avoid  suppers. 
Occasionally  take  a dose  of  salts,  and  let  the  day,  on 
which  this  takes  place,  be  a day  of  abstinence. 

It  is  desirable  that  persons  going  to  the  West  In- 
dies should  provide  themselves  with  some  common 
medicines ; such  as,  Peruvian  Bark,  in  powder ; 
Magnesia;  Epsom  Salt;  Calomel,  and  Antimonial 
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Powder.  They  would  also  do  well  not  only  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  scales  and  weights,  graduated 
measures,  a spatula;  and  a slab  ; but  also  to  endea- 
vour to  acquire  some  knowledge  in  the  use  of  these 
things ; as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  medi- 
cal advice,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  indisposition 
appear. 

Five  grains  of  Calomel,  and  from  two  to  three  of 
Antimonial  Powder,  mixed  together  in  sirup  of 
ginger,  will  form  a very  useful  dose  of  medicine, 
and  may  be  employed  on  the  perception  of  any 
of  those  symptoms  detailed  in  the  sixteenth  page. 
The  following  morning,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Epsom  Salt;  a dose  of  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  taken. 

Doses  of  Medicine , for  Adults , may  thus  he 

regulated : 

Peruvian  Bark  ......  20  to  60  grains 

Magnesia. .......... . 20  ..  40  grains 

Epsom  Salt ..........  4 . , 8 drachms 

Calomel  ............  1 . . 2 grains 

or 

3 to  5 grains 
Antimonial  Powder.., . • 3 ..  5 grains 
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